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The Shape of Things 


WE REJOICE THAT THE UNITED NATIONS 


have acted in time to forestall a Japanese occupati 
Madagascar, the great French 1\ y stands s 
manding tride the sea r o Ind nd the Mid 

| ist As \ yk ress rew tails if y ! b] f i 


strong force appears to have landed near Diego Su 
‘ 4 


the well-equipped naval base at the northern tip of 
1 If I 
island, and to be advancin ly slight oy 
) | ] 
tion Reports so far received suggest that the expedition 
i 


is wholly British. It seems to us unfortunate that arrang 
ments were not made for at least a token American con 
nt. However, we welcome the strong State De p 

ment announcement that the occupation has “the full 
port of the United States governmaet 

and its warning to Vichy to refrain from any form of 
retaliation. More serious than the lack of direct Amer 


ican participation 1s the fact that the Free French fore 
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that the company kncw wnat itt ' loing in enter 
te & | 
to a ser of agreements w } INaZ1 « 


; , 
trust. Ih charges m I Ir } ] Z 
Justice Department's anti-trust d re sp 

| 
were based on more than a hundred document 





itted to the Senate Patents Committec Lh hi 









that Standard Ou1l dismantled its acct lant in 193 








r th ( DI i e Y f ldcr an agree uw ncgvo 

] r th war rted but pt lated to th fay 
war. Although the Standard Oll Company, 

r Li z's testimony before the committee, issued 
iten it d claring that J pk itz had drawn con 

( ns not based on the facts,” it avoided sending a 
representative before the committee to deny the charges 
r oath. Nor did it deny the essential fact—that the 

iny had dismantled its plant under an agreement 


th the German company 


STANDARD OIL HAS BEEN ON THE CARPET 
for dealing with Axis firms before. It will be recalled 
that the com] 
man Arnold charged fully a month ago that its agrec- 


any put up a feeble defense when Thur 


ments with I. G. Farben had hindered synthetic-rubber 
Assistant Secretary of State Berle d clared that it did 


not halt sales of gasoline to Nazi airlines in South 


p! luction in this country, and that it had no reply when 


America until forced to by the State Department's black- 
list. So far, however, there has been no prosecution or 

ct investigation of the Standard Oil Company to 
find out why it adopted these Axis-favoring policies. 
It is quite possible that the company officials have been 
merely innocent victims of a clever Axis design to 


! 


weaken this country in the event of war. But if their 


| 


share in the affair has been entirely innocent, they should 


me an investigation and should not shy away from 


n iking statements under oath. 
» 
THERE ARE SIGNS THAT THE POLITICAL 


truce in Britain is being strained to the breaking-point, 
not by conflicts between the party machines, but by the 
growing reluctance of the electors to accept rubber 
p candidates. The formation of a coalition govern- 
ment at the beginning of the war was accompanied by 
indstill agreement between the three major parties 
and Liberal. Since then, whenever 
rliamentary vacancy has occurred, the party machines 
inited in supporting the nominee of whichever 
rty previously held the scat. The practical necessity 


h an arrangement is obvious, but it has had also 


grave disadvantage of perpetuating a political set up 
back to 1935 and one increasingly unrepresenta- 
f current opinion. Moreover, it has resulted in 


! t vacancies being filled by elderly party hacks whose 
of election would have been slim if they had 
n 


| to fight for it. Nevertheless, until recently the inde- 


nt candidates who offered themselves at many by- 


failed to attract votes. Now in the course of a 

lay two traditionally Conservative constituencies 
been captured by in lependents of a leftist but not 
har r. Th rturns at Rugby and 








The NA i 

wien the Cons rvative candidate Was defe LreK 
: 

lar local manufacturer with past Labor affiliation 

ing as an independent. In all three cases the su 


candidates cm] hasized that they were not against 


a 
Minister Churchill. On the contrary, they was 


strengthen his hands for a really all-out effort 


war and prepare for the peace. Their vi 


indicative of political ferments at work in Britai: 


the party machines, sunk in bureaucratic inertia, 


longer safely ignore. - 


AS A RESULT OF LAST WEEK'S PLEBISCIT! 
Canada Prime Minister Mackenzie King is free 
for legislation imposing conscription for overseas s 
Technically, he has of course always had that 
But since he had made a solemn pledge before t 
election not to draft men for foreign service, Mr 
had maintained that only the voters could relea 
from his promise. The pledge was made in the 

of national unity at a time when the loyalty of Q 
Was in serious question. The imposition of conscr 

in World War I had provoked widespread disafi 
among the French Canadians of Quebec, and in v 
the known fascist sympathies of a section of the p 
tion it was feared that the situation would be even 

in this war. While conditions in Quebec have materia 
improved in the past two years as a result of the | 
of the Duplessis government, the plebiscite result 
cate that the problem is by no means solved. Al! 
some sections of the province voted yes, Quel 
whole voted nearly three to one against releasing 
King from his pledge. In some districts the ni 
vote was as high as thirty or forty to one. It is st 
clear whether the government will proceed with | 
tion extending the draft in the face of the Quebec 
sition, but the chances are that it will do so after 
delay. The overwhelming majority of Canadians 
shown that they are determined to win the war at 
cost, and although some trouble may be expected 


minority will doubtless go along. 


» 


THE RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE WORKING 


committee of the All India Congress Party decr 
that invasion of the country is to be met with 

violent non-cooperation makes it clear that Gar 
whose influence seemed to be waning, still has ext: 
dinary power over Indian opinion. The motives actu 
the Mahatma, in whom the saint and the politician 
ire less clear. His insistence on 1 


» 


so bafflingly mixed 
violence—of which Nehru and many other Cor 
leaders have long since become skeptical, to say the 

might be put down to a single-minded dedicatio 
technique which has been his life work if it wer 


for his recent anti-British and anti-American utter 











It is true, of course, that non-violence does not meai 
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MacLeish’s 


talk of 


is. If any fault 


[ THE DISLIKE OF 
nt regime has sj 
is a fact on which all s 
h situation agree. Many forms 
been thrown into the op} 
pointment in which hunger, 
a too abject submission to Berlin 
ilk of this new opposition | 
n of the Officers’ Corps, for w 
tary pretensions of the Phalanx have 
ind from the ranks of the Monarchists, 





rl Harbor and ru 


in Burma rec 


make it one « 


> months h iv¢ 


ites and Great Britain 


hat has permitted Japan 


“7 4 


it plan for closing the 


i 


ines five months after 


when American produ tion 


he transportation of fighter 


1 


General Staff. At the 
ooled by the attack on 
a 
vali reinforcements and 
the Philippines, Wake, 
ecks we have strained 
‘nergies to reinforce Australia, while the main Japa- 
lirected against Burma. The British 


ve are to ju lge by press reports, 


few British planes were 


imainst the impressive 


ikes it clear that we 
| roaching effective 


that have been made 
is not too late to save China 


f our paramount tasks to 


I 
| 


to the peoples of these coun- 


i 


ss of cost or fancied risk to our own bases. 


iught us anything, it ts that 


~? 


Jations must act as one if they are to esi ape 


Wages and Inflation 


utlining his anti-infla- 


ked for legislation to 
tional taxation and for 


cent of parity. Very 


} 


legal curbs On Wares 


ve action that stabiliza 


1 by individuals for 
| 

on’ Tus von nec 

living from spiraling 


i 





has not been ofhi- 


the answer lies largely 


1 States had been once 


eived no rein- 





upward.” More than that, he used his influence 
kill the various bills which sought to shackle trad 
organization and to abolish the forty-hour weel 

Because of his unwillingness to crack down « 
and his refusal to institute forthwith a rigid wa 


ing Mr. Roosevelt has been subjected to a tr 


barrage of criticism. 
The real weakness of the program [the New 
Times declares in a representative editorial} is t 


ontinues to avoid coming directly to grips with 
harsh necessities of inflation control. It ignores lam 
bly the central necessity—a tax program which d 
off from the masses of the consumers the exc 
hasing power being created by war-time govern: 
spending. Instead, it offers the almost wholly irre! 
suggestion of a $25,000 limit on all individual earni 
It continues to lean hopefully upon purely volunt 
restraint of wage increases despite the demonstr 
weakness of such a course and the inconsistency of 


ting a ceiling upon the vital cost element—wa 


The NATION 





which have so much to do in determining pri 
the course of his message to Conegrc 9S, al » a 
us broadcast, the t pointed out t! sed 
cace-time standard of living mi ome down at regul 
, but many t tl 

comfor Obviously he was not suggesting t 

{ rich sh 1 make sacrifices. In ma! h 

propo Is. however, he was kee] ing in mind 


¢ ° Py ' 1 i] 
political principle that when you are asking th 


leave the well-to-do to eat their caviar undisturl 
matter what laws may be passed and how mat 
tliey are equipped with, the control of inflation 
pend on the consent and cooperation of the maj 
our citizens. Lacking this consent, it will be as { 
prohibition, and for this reason, if no other, it is 
tial that the psychological aspects of the problem 
not be neglected. 

The Office of Price Administration has estimated 
spendable income in the current year will exceed 
and services available for consumption by from 
billion to $21 billion. This is the famous inflati 
gap which must be closed 1f the pressure of purcha 
power is not to force prices through their new ceil 
Undoubtedly the bulk of the increased spend 
come will be in the pockets of the workers, but 
does not mean that the average family income w 
unduly swollen. Millions of unemployed have onc 
stepped into the ranks of wage-earners in the | 
millions more who were working part time ar 
bringing home a full weck’s wage plus overtin 
ments. A few highly skilled workers are making 


to place them in the middle-income brackets, but 


wares certainly do not provi le for more than a ! 


standard of comfort. Douglas aircraft workers, for 

















the ¢ 
lc © 


nd of 1941 were averaging $44.65 per 


mean oe eae a killed em- 
which means Of course that the less skilicad em 
; were drawing considerably less than this amount. 
envelope at General Electric, where a large pro 


of the workers are highly skilled, 


averaged no 


han $45.11 last year. In view of the rise in prices 


and as the accompanying 


is already taken place 


shows, the rise has been particularly steep in the 
f articles of working-class consumption such as 
shirts and percale dresses—these wages cannot be 


1 as extravagant. 
ertheless, it is true that wages cannot safely be 
d and must expect to bear a much heavier bur- 


taxation if the inflationary gap is to be closed 
} 


as wages are concerned, the President hopes 


>a voluntary freezing. His directive to William H 
s of the War Labor Board calls for stabilization of 
ers’ remuneration “under a flexible policy of bal- 


the wage structure.” This recognizes that an 


} 


rigid ceiling on wages cannot be adopted in 


f the many anomalies which now exist. For in- 
] 
i 


automobile workers. many of whom are now 


d in aircraft construction, are better paid than 


cular airplane mechanics. It may be necessary to 
this situation, not only for the sake of abstract 
but to prevent a drift of workers from the West 


to Detroit. 
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developed 


been trium 
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Axis Spring Maneuvers 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


H] rt rid is cp : lull Though 
m ire fi ng and dying o fronts, no 
i! 1. But a | nly 1 pha 
f the fight; lke an interval of sparring in a boxing 


h, it 1s used to stall for time or maneuver for po- 


: 
n. The man vering in pr ress today !s is elaborate 
id to f v as th intricate military oper 
ion wall Import 
i i 
There 1 ry r* 1 moves as Hitler's 
5 h. the Salzburg m en Hitler and Muss 
ind rumors of pol tical disturbance in Italy and 
S should be n tely examined by commentators 
| esmen. In them lie the clues to actions in the 
ng months which may determine the final outcome 
th ir. Unfortunately, clues are not easy to extract 
yM an inspir 1 rumor or the eech of a dictator; th 
language of politi s is enigmatical. As a consequence, 
1 good deal of nonsense has been spoken and written 
t the goings-on in Axis-controlled Europe——non- 


nse which reveals a passionate desire for the enemy's 
se rather than a shrewd estimate of his strength. 


Hitler's spec h was, of course, defensive. It acknow!- 


Ilged the defeat of Nazi plans in the very act of ex 
laining it. It threatened Britain with a blow-for-blow 


rctaliation for the R. A. F. raids but coupled its threat 


th the suggestion that the empire could only be saved 


with Europe’ Hitler's Eur pe It promised to destroy 
“the Bolshevist colossus” but reminded Britain that after 


war she would find “her allies stronger than she ts 


herself 


bOCl 


a strange prediction that revealed Hitler's fear 


defeat through an inverted plea for British support 


In the course of explaining the reasons 


| 
er retreat in Russia it exposed the necessit 


I making hard d 


Lpoyx 1, discipline broke 


rainst Russia 
isions” in cases “where nerves 
down, or a sense of duty was 
king.” To mention such a necessity at all was to 


knowledge the serious nature of the break in morale 


Hitler nt much farther. By demanding the Reichs 
ratification of his “right to intervene and tak 
wtion wherever the stence of our nation 

Is at 1] r in effect admitted that demoraliza 
l to nd that he could not count 
| I hi I of N 1 ““yustice’ to act 

» suf t | 1 contempt for legal rights 
Iitler led fror hf not from strength. But 

Id take any short-term com 
fact. The evidences of growing strain in 
Get re a per 1 in which Hitler will resort to 
f r pt defeat or delay 

| many serious ob 


' 
[hh t(KINP ps 1c¢ 
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star 
t at creatin ah d vision of Opin il h I 1 
London, based on fear of incre 1 Russian ] 
' > res 
we war, tO Siow aown th if Ciror Tronicall 
; r iit 
f er his arg : 1 his hopes are in * 
Pa ’ : of 
I] Only if Ru 1 continues to hold his arn 
, ‘Te ; A 
thnreat ti) VOrid vith me ¢ CC en¢ ot B 
i rote 
Ce ss by | cas > a0 ollar 1 : 
iccess; | tony in ise of Russian pse } Or 
tor any faltering in Allied morale 
‘ rat 
A peace drive would, at most, serve as a sot 
. rove 
ry barrage to soften the enemy before th ) 
ittack. It would logically follow the present 
) ! for 
lull. But only if the anti-Axis world allows i 
ler 
‘d astray by reports of unrest and imminent coll 
the fascist countries will the tactic be successful 
n 
This doesn't mean that discontent among th 
weary population of Europe is a fiction. It is r 
inevitable. The quotations published in The 
two wecks ago from the Nazi official press rev 
nhappiness and anxicty of an army and a peoj 
have endured the horrors of the winter camp 
Russia. The report this weck on German man 
hows the lengths to which Hitler must go to k 
war machine supplied. But the only real hope RI 
: : ; : ‘ Ab 
found in Hitler's difficulties is a future hope. Ff V 
' if 
next few months, the months that count most cri | 
no benefit can be expected from German suffer 
German gloom. On the contrary, the nearer H a 
; ; . 
back comes to the ultimate wall of defeat, th ; 
° N 
dangerous and aggressive will be his struggles. 
As for the happy evidences of disaffection in Ita 
; n 
Spain, those, too, should be simultaneously ack: 
edged and discounted. Count Sforza, the wisest and 
liberal of Italian statesmen-in-exile, writing in this 
of The Nation, effectively disposes of many hope! : 
interpretations put on the recent activities of the I 
: sa Repre 
royal house. Such interpretations are based on old fal- 
.  s , . ° 3 mt 
lacies; it is time the anti-Axis world abandoned its 
‘. ‘ bl ee ‘ ‘ s 44 
ish preoccupation with the divisions among fascist 
; , ES, 3 l | 
love is lost, certainly, between Mussolini and th ; 
family—just as no love is lost between Mussolini 
}Hlitler—but these assorted partners in crime will 
‘ ‘ , nN 
tainly wait to cut each others’ throats until they 
ne 1) 
pended every effort to cut ours. 
, of 
1e Italian people are hungry anc iserable, an 
The Italian ple are hungry and miserab! 
‘ ess ; , ce 
condition grows worse. How it will be dealt with 1s 
‘ 0 
ulready indicated: more Gestapo agents are movit ws 
i lit 
Italy ‘‘to study the organization of the Italian 
50,000 Italian workers will be sent to Germany ' 
next three months; more Italian troops will be 
: : i tt 
the eastern front; Fascist party leaders who criti 
regime are being liquidated; new loud demand 
'rench territory are published in the press; and I] za 








prefects are given full powers to stamp out any attemp's 














nce. Unrest cannot be ended, but it can be tem- 
held in check by a mixture of terror and small 
of distraction and amelioration—a circus or 


little bit of bread. That the bitter feeling of the 
f Italians will tn the 


Allied nations is not to be doubted: but to ex- 


its present effect is to jeopardize its ultimate 
Our future allies are the Italian people and their 
tic leaders, not dissident Fascists and members 


il house th.t has served as the tyrant’s useful 


twenty long years. 

r Spain, one can only repeat the same 

r and more impatient tone: 
I 


warning 


Dope stories straight 


city rooms of American news| apers tell of im 


heavals, of the probable exile 








of Suner, of fights between army officers and Phalang 
| 


= a) = 1 
The old friction between the 


army and the Phala: 
undoubtedly increased. But to hope that this ft 
will produce a new government commanding popular 
support or that Franco will himself head a reorga j 
anti-Axis regime, is to repeat the error committed toward 


Rome and Vichy. Franco and Sufier may have diftere: 


which would insure a break under normal condi 


Today the two men and their followers are bound to 


gether by thx that exists: both know tht 


strongest tie 


their lives and 


their power are forfeit if either 
the other or if their regime betrays Hitler. Once in a 
position to choose between them, the Spanish people 
will choose neither. The sufferings of the last five years 


are sufficrent guaranty of that. 


oth Feet in the Trough 


BY I. 


Washington, May 4 
REDIT the House Naval Affairs Committee under 


Vinson of Georgia with a major share of the price 
A, 


ductions beginning to be offered the government 
contractors. The War Department says it has 
Imost $75,000,000 by renegotiating contracts 
Knox 
that the Sperry Corporation has “readjusted” 
that will save the army and navy $100,- 


orth American Aviation. Secretary an- 


Ernest 


R. Breech, president of Bendix Avia- 
lares his company has made voluntary reductions 
of aircraft parts and accessories that will save 
rnment an estimated $73,354,000. 
sentative Vinson claims that his committee's 1in- 
nto war profits has already saved the government 
{00,000,000. This amounts to considerably less 
per cent of the total value of war contracts to 
the army, navy, and Maritime Commission are 
1. If Congress were less niggardly and if Vin- 
nt less time looking for far-fetched arguments to 
the 


billions. 


hat labor 1s “profiteering,” committee could 


the But 
$110,000 for Dies dishes out a meager 


tal savings into a Congress 
ould find 
at a time to the Vinson committee. So far it has 
ttle more than $40,000, or .01 per cent of thi 
the Naval 
the House 


itself 


Affairs Committ 
Military Affairs 


wholly to whit 


effected. Though 

comparison with 
ttee, which has devoted 
' big busine: ring the New Deal, Vin 
1 most of his coll for a 


little heart 


agues have 


igh inquiry into profits. Their preliminary report 


was obscure, jumbled, and confusing in 


7 ,» 
lary d L. 





F. STONE 


its discussion of profits, enthusiastic in its attack on 
labor. The $10,000,000 increase in the assets of Amer- 
ican trade unions since the beginning of the war, about 
a dollar a member, may seem mi roscopic beside the 
billions raked in by capital, but the committce saw it 
as “tremendous financial gains an astounding pic- 
ture of concentration of wealth . . . hitherto associated 
only with industry and finance.” 

Misplaced eloquence of this kind is not suprising from 
a committee whose chief counsel is Edmund M. Toland, 
famous for his work several years ago with the Smith 
The 


profit questionnaires sent out by the Vinson committce 


committce’s investigation of the Labor Board 
are hardly searching, and the figures disclosed in its 
report are the figures war contractors themselves gave 
for their costs and profits. Where the contractor failed to 
state whether the profit was before or after taxes, the 
committee generously assumed that it was before taxes. 
Yet the profits uncovered were often so enormous and 
the cost accounting so fantastic as to stir Toland’s pro- 
fessional zeal as counsel to the point where he seems to 
annoy some members of the committee. The chairman 
himself, as coauthor of the Vinson-Trammell Act limit 
ing war profits, is torn between his interest in placing 
some ceiling on armament costs and his unwillingness to 


g business. The latter feeling is usually 


antagonize b 
dominant. 
That so timorous an inquiry should begin to frighten 
price cuts is some indica- 
tion of the money they must be making on the war pro- 


arms concerns into “voluntary 


gram. The figures in the preliminary report, obscure and 


unintelligible as they were, were shocking enough to lead 





ent on April 8 to establish a Price Adjustment 

renegotiate army, navy, and Maritime Com- 
contracts where the profits seemed exorbitant. 
d has been working as quictly and tactfully as a 

r who has just caught a duchess in the act of 
1 bottle of perfume. Every effort is made to have 
pear accidental, the restitution voluntary. 
More effective than the embarrassed inquiries of the 


i} 


ird is the fear of exposure before a Congressional 
committee. The Vinson questionnaires have begun to 


worry arms contractors. The arrival of committee in- 
vestigators stimulates the latent sense of patriotism. 
North American Aviation was due for a visit from com- 
mittee accountants. Sperry Corporation made its offer of 
readjustment exactly three weeks after agents for the 
Vinson comm » b 


within the near future on 


in to examine its books; Vinson 


promises ; “the reason- 


0,000 saving thus far offered.” 


. price cuts after tts records were 


mittee, and its pre sident, Breech 


1y's reduction offer from the Vin- 


, 


stand on Thursday. Breech testi 
ena arrived on April 6. His first letter 


nt a price reduction went out on 

| that he was moved to act by the 
arrival of the subpoena. ‘My movement was generated,” 
he explained, ‘‘by the general publicity on the subject.” 


How Bendix n happened to find itself on the 


P} 

on committee last Thursday ts a 
n may be found in the friendly re- 
1d Thurman Arnold and in the 

ila warfare the anti-trust “truce” 
forces Arnold to wage. Bendix Aviation is an important 
mpany, an affiliate of General Motors, and the com- 
mittee has been very hesitant about going after big busi- 


~ 


ness. Although it has been investigating war profits for 


ur, it has held only two hearings at which 


re than ay 
cr contractors have been publicly examined. The first 


) 


was on March 23, the second on last Thursday, April 30. 
In an appendix to the transcript of the first hearing I 
me across some documents which indicate how reluc- 

t the committee 1s to Zo after the really big profiteers; 
ng them were a number of memoranda from com- 
ittee investigators to Toland. One gives a list of con- 
rs engaged in making aircraft who hold contracts 
which they themselves admit profits in excess of 50 
“It occurred to me,” 


nt of cost the investigator 


“that this list of companies may serve the purpose 


licating contractors who should be investigated 
re follow lists of all contracts on which profits of 


ore than 10 per cent were reported 


These lists are as poorly organized as most of the 
fit releases of the committee, but when put together 


show what important witnesses Vinson and his col 


ight have chosen for their first hearing. There 
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ts on which a pr 


more than 10 per cent was reported. These c 


were 718 naval-aircraft contra 


were held by 58 companies. Bendix Aviation h 
largest number of high-profit contracts, 92 in 
Aluminum Company of America was next with 
which the stated rate of profit ran as high as 9 
cent. The highest rate of profit which Bendix ad: 


was 122 per cent. Glenn L. Martin held 12 high 
contracts, the highest being 83.6 per cent; Sperry; 
13 contracts, the highest 46.1 per cent. Bell Aircr 
a profit of 105.6 per cent; Douglas Aircraft, one 
per cent. RCA and du Pont and General Electri 
Goodyear and Curtiss-Wright also held high-prot 
tracts. These are all important aircraft contractor 
plying large amounts of materials or finished part 
the committee, in planning its first hearing, went 
very bottom of its list and picked a company no « 


ever heard of before, a company holding one « 


| 
on which it reported a profit of 11.7 per cent. I 
Jack and Heintz of Cleveland, which makes a sta: 


aviation engines. 


Jack and Heintz made a great story for the 


papers. No big-business toes were stepped on, 
ee 5 rt 


case was made to appear one of labor profiteeri: 
a girl secretary was paid $39,365 for a year’s work 
were more important aspects of this case that 
pers overlooked. The first is that the profit wh 


pad 


and Heintz reported as 11. per cent turned « 
100 per cent. If a profit reported as 11.7 per cent 
out to be 100 per cent, what were the real rates of 


of companies which reported 50 and 60 per « 


| 
even, in one case, 141 per cent? 

Persons close to the committee explain that J 
Heintz were chosen for the first hearing becau 


Navy Depa 


i 


Bureau were at work on t 


tment, the FBI, and the Internal R 
he case, and the con 
didn't want to be left behind. No one can read th 
script of the Jack and Heintz hearing without | 
that the navy, the FBI, and the Revenue Bureau 
completely justified in having a look at the affairs of t 
company. But why was so much attention paid to tl 
small fry and so little to the much larger contract 
the much higher profits of bigger companies? It is 
teresting coincidence that when Jack and Heintz 
into the manufacture of starters they were mus 

on one of the most lucrative patent-monopoly } 
America, that presided over by General Motors’ B 
Aviation. 

The Jack and Heintz hearing was on March 
subpoena was served on Bendix on April 6. The 
ing was held on April 30. But the hearing had 
little to do with costs, though several inter-office 1 
disclosed the interesting methods used by Bendix to 
rive at its prices. The formula given was “direct | 
plus 300 per cent, plus materials equals commercial Cov. 














] + ? + £ rh - 
mmercial-c figure add 5O per cent for pront, 
A 
1 minu net selling pr Chis mini- 
utipied Dy tWo snouid equai the ist price. 
; 
nimum prices were not for the govern- 
nother inter-office memo, referring to the 
Manufacturing Company, say | r Corps 
under special circun nces, are more than 
1 prices, Which is sound 
I 
main emphasis of the hear s on the 
T 
» between Bendix and General Motors, and 
Bendix and Siemens of Germany. The material 


memorandum submitted at Thursday's hearing 
ave be prepar 1 by the D part t of Ji : 
urcratt-accessory ind try toda this Memo- 
1 “suffers from a singular lack of sources of 

1 is hampered by th ramiding of pr duc- 
il items.”’ This is attributed to a patent pool 
General Motors and Bendix in 1929, the re- 
ffects of which re il fied by an inter- 
ment between Bendix and Siemens in 1937. 
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Breech of Bendix admitted on the stand that, despite the 


this cartel agreement ts still in effect. Its results 


‘ 


CCrtaiIn Vilal accessories to 


< | ¢ Ween lia} 
tralia, tO | ng about Cola 


tween Bendix and the Germans in occupied France, and 
to limit supply in this country. Inter-otiice memos intro- 


Germans as our north- 


referred to the 


ern friends,’ and in the last few minutes of 


hearing a lawyer from Hughes, Hubbard, and Ewing, 


' 
INSecl 


for Bendix, gave the story away. He rose riglit- 


eously to explain that Bendix had been under investiga- 


+ ; ’ i y) s+} 

Ol Justi e for several months | it 
] ; . } 

refused to enter into a consent decree bec: 


that 


insisted that certain patents be made 
aircraft manufacturers. 
Inquiry reveals that the case against Bendix has becn 


’ i ) 17 
mysteriously shut off within the department, probal ly 


by War and Navy D« partment 


an appeal to Senator Bone and 


ssure. This arti le is 
Patents Committee to take up where the 


committee left off. 


What About Italy’ 


BY CARLO SFORZA 
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Ins IN CXii¢ WhO Have p! \ lt througn ton 


that their love of Italy is only equaled 





devotion to freedom because, according to “Agent in 


: , 
Ital there is no contact between Italians abroad and 
] lian ° | ] shan } 1, ny truth 1 ; mrir 
Li1adfis 1 \ vnen the i ppy I l » Uhlal Our pi i 
a 2 
cipal consolation for the life we have accepted as a 
S ed dut is tl constantiy growing communicat l 
ey ee es ~ We Rea, ae ae ace 
ind 1 oT feel 5 and ideas between Oourseives and 
most her Italians in the mother-country 


solini's { ida has had within the past W 
refer to d tch which stirred America with ( 
1i~ws that IK acting indepen lently of the D ( 
ad at ne 1 Crown Council in Rom« 


} “7 : 
absurd « is, published at the risk of giving the 
“ry 1 +] 7 } MtINGD tmMore rn ya tl > TY 

worid ti l Lil bLUTTIII ] im} ression ti Ctnel if 


pow rrul of all the democracies was relying, 


+ 


the A) on Italian institutions which did noth 


Fe, nd issolini's criminal plunge into 


though the imme majority 


Pose | to 


nse of the Italian 


France 


h 


were O} fighting 


against 


he side of the hated German Re 


5 


On the day the dispatch appeared I was at Hamilton 
joyful telephone calls reach 


1 


Dut 
me even there. A few (they were not from Italians) 


College, but dozens of 









expressed the hope that I might fly at once to Rome to 





p the K in h lar struggle against fascism! 
Three days later disillusion came with Mussolini's visit 
Hitler in Salzburge—-no halfway meeting this time. 


From Salzburg Mussolini returned with a solid corps 
» Duce sends tens of thousands of 
against the desires and 
Hitler reciprocates by providing 


! 
+ 
| 


nd his life against Ital 


parently, was interviewed by 
i 4 
! 


the author of “Agent in Italy.” In Mussolini's eyes the 
bargain is highly satisfactory. 

No hope, then, from Italy? 

On the contrary there is hope, more perhaps than 
from any other invaded country; but it can be turned to 
uccount only if a moral atmosphere is created not only 
in Italy but in the world as a whole. Thanks to the hero- 
ism of the Russians, time is, for the present, working 
for us. But we have not a moment to lose. If it is essen- 
tial that we open a new military front to aid the Russian 
resistance, it 1s just as important to create a moral front. 
Nothing can be done in Europe without this moral 
preparation; and that is why nothing could be less con- 
structive than the recent book by a certain lieutenant 
colonel in which suggestions for an offensive in Italy 
were mingled with cheap disparaging remarks about the 
Italian nation. 

What I have in mind when I speak of a moral offen- 
sive is something infinitely more important than radio 
broadcasts and leaflets citing Garibaldi’s love for Eng- 
land and the United States. What is needed is not only 
appeals but commitments from those democ ratic leaders 
on whom Europe's millions rely for deliverance. New 
proof of this was given to me a few weeks ago, when 
I received responses solicited from Italians in Italy in 
broadcasts of mine discussing the Atlantic Chartez. “Yes, 
you may be right,’ the answers ran. “You are certainly 
right in believing in Roosevelt's generous and humane 
intentions. But why are we not told by the chiefs of 
the democracies what they think about the future of 
Italy? ‘To raise volunteers, to risk our lives, to risk much 
more, our honor, we must be sure that we are serving the 

iuse of a free Italy and a free world.” 

Morcove 


Macedonian front convinces me that what happened 


r, what I saw in 1917 in Italy and on the 


once may happen again, Even after so long a lapse of 
thing is more alive in my memory than my 
irfival on the right bank of the Piave a few days after 


the breaking of our front at ¢ aporetto by the Austrians 


ns and my emotion as I watched thou- 


sands of soldiers, practically without officers, digging 


rencl ; there becaus« OO they told mec with a certain 
“understatement” well known to those familiar with 
Italy before the days of 


pompous fascism—'‘'we have to 


for them somewhere; why not here?” Such is the 
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Italian soul which so many centuries have mold 






may seem depressed, dejected, but always a new I 
of life, sometimes of heroic action, breaks forth 
But only in 1 sponse to a moral incentive. 
On the Macedonian front I saw an even m 
boli spectacle: the joyous emotion of our peo; 
the perplexity and confusion of the German 
jarians, and Bulgarians when we proclaimed \ val 


Fourteen Points with megaphones and leaflets 
by airplanes. German and Magyar officers broug! 
as prisoners no longer bluffed. Instead they ask 
bly, “Is it really true what Wilson says? If it ; 
is no longer any reason to fight.” And the more 
added, “After all, why should we care about the K 
It is a moral offensive along these lines that 
ians, all Europeans, and perhaps some Italians are 
iously waiting for. It is only as the result of 
offensive, more Wilsonian than Wilson, that 
fortunates whom Mussolini and Horthy and the § 
traitors have sent to the slaughter in Russia will 1 
even though German machine-guns are trained on ¢! 
Such a moral offensive would bring joy to 45,( 
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“The Americans’ bombs fell directly on an old ladi me Nai pro 


In observance of a period of mourning, railroad t1 nit 





will be suspended for several weeks.” 








‘itler's Slave Legion 


BY 
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[ if I na at | . il 1i¢ 
: 
he et nt of the working 
Kure ordat \ ir lon 
f N O \ f o, ata 
1) 
Berlin, Dr. Bet el, 
i , 
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I l r sul 
| { fit f f } ¢ | a 
planned et of t otal European 
i \ Of He ed 
} ( IT] labor i] 
Z j 1] market rem 
Geri 1S many different—and 
t m to fy 1 ing need 
ee 
A r. Mor nail prisoners of war 
j | t WOI ( ntract Will ror 1 overn 
; 
° ] | al P 
— ind Spain—provi | a half-million 
> saomtal >= 
laborer German ernmental labor 





the occupi 
Forcign firms, complete h 
force, have been moved to Germany 
Labor Ministry transplanted French, 
nd Danish building companies at 
try factories some larg priva 
lave recruiting offices of their own 11 
rritories; in neutral countries tl r 
circular letter ind such. In § 
] n Liaison Organization tries to prov 
i especially for the building and 
Forced labor has been introd 
Slovakia; it is cheap ar 
ruly nations of their 1 nt 


unskilled aliens more useful in ¢ 
training in numerous cent 


; 


Clal Camps turn ou Duilders 


} 


lam training 


Rotterdam and Amster 





ad 
eb 
- 
;' 
non 


ic 


in Poland 


an carp i 


( hools for 


2a 
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HEINZ SOFEFNER 


As is a worker from ¢ ic | itoa 
n Gert ly, tf } on author n | hn to 
cat his r card and 1 um aft card only 
his destination. For 1 WO! ire compelled to 
a large part of their wages to their famil it hon 
this al h 5 to Keep a 1 consumption in Germart 
Or: ina] the alien worker must stay there. Leavi 
( pern n br L | ialty of amprisonment f 
h as ten irs. Factory pols cl upervision | 
iens in the Reich, and restrictions on travel cos 
bit to enfor these regula Moreover, eve 
worker, German or alien, has an employment bo 
which is dep 1 with the employer while the contr 
lasts. Both employer and labor exchange have to cer 


orderly discharge in this book, and no employer in G 
many or outside may hire a worker without it. 

If alien women workers are found to be pregnant 
they are sent home immediately, in accordance with 


August 1 


German Labor Ministry dated 


! 
i\ 


allowed only if the employer 


1941. 
taches special 
is willing to provide accommodations for mother ai 
child.” 

The Nazis not only 


international law, directly in 


are 


importance to retaining the woman a 


use prisoners of war, contrary 
War producti Nn, but al 
place them, as well as other non-German workers, 


s which are regular targets 


as—especially area 

A. F. At the Nazi occupied port of Lorient 3° 

French workers hired by the occupation authorities we 

killed by bombs in one night last fall. About 3,000 B 
died in R. A. 


Today a recruiting campaign is under way 


ger are lly 


gian workers in Germany have already 
attacks. 
procure French workers for the hard-hit German por 


of Kiel and Hamburg. 


in d, n- 
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a 
to 
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what inconsistent 


r Front, th 


P | 
t 
1. Fear of 
{ Y Ill ) 
ray 
rdcr of O 
rd prov 
for P of f 
have a specia 
lave 1 
In their 


ire being made use of. In Lodz in 
0 Jewish workers are compelled to mat 
, ' = . 
ms, boots, shirts, and other supplies { 
Jazi army Jews h been drafted as miners for t) 
in ¢ S ia. Thro 1out tl 
Jewish | r batt s toi! on roads, make repairs 
, 1 
r air raids, and imilar yobs 
N boast of granting alien workers the san 
‘ " ' ’ 
t id working conditions that German workers en 
Even if this were true, it would still mean a deterio- 
1 in the condition of many, since wages and living 
lards in the Reich, even before the war, were cot 
rably lower than in most countries of Western or 
ern Europe. Treatment of the alien workers 


owing to the conflict between t! 


zis desire for maximum output and their policy of 


ns below the master race. Soci.l 


sre-Hitler Germany was marked!y 


st European countries, has been « 


rrading non-Germa 
rance, in which ] 
ince, in | 
ival of mo 

ied to rorelg 
pied countries, an 


ign workers and to their families in tl 


irtment of the Na 


1 a special de] 


Office of Labor Mobilization, has becn 


1 
tax ot 


QO ne 


e of them. Recently 15,000 laborers 
; Nected it 
If ps Nn Cc ntries were collected in 
t to be told by Dr. Ley, head of 
y were ‘the n ngers of the 1 
sare inn 
y factory buildings 1 oth 
i 
rn Italian | rers a 
1 from t local German pop 
t Nazis to emp! yy R 
yf twenty. Polish workers have to 
ire with a purple P on their breast 
ber 1, 1941, the Labor Ministry dis- 
ns of the Juvenile Labor Protection 
urtcen to cightcen years. Polish work- 


15 per cent deducted from their 


time they are confined to limited 


/ 


en to enter bars or restaurants 


us services must be conducted by German 


rtainment” they are allowed con- 


ida films and war communiqués. 


yn-Germans work for the Nazis 


var boundaries of the Reich and 


boundaries. In the conquered 
ijlicy has been more circum pect 
nds have been the same. In Au 
ry | n } irt of Greater Ger 


he labor situation receives a great 


February, during a campaign to 
ut, Gauleiter Baldur von Schirach 
nna factori onversing affably 

ibuting free tickets for the 















































Il the Nazi 


workers as “socialism” and promised them reps 


regime 


state theater. He tric 1 ce Se 


; Lath les ’ _ 
t10n on the } roduction committees to be set u 


war p! int. 


of wage incr > While prices and living costs 

upward. In Luxembourg living costs increased 
cent before the end of 1941: wages were pert 
rise nominally 45 per cent, but on the average tw 


of the pay is deducted for taxes and for levies 


Nazi Party, 


increased 50 per cent 


municipality, the and the Labor Fr 
Denmark living costs 
August, 1939, and August, 1941, while wages 1 
10 to 15 per cent. Wage increases have been f 
by the Nazis in Norway in spite of 30 per cent 
living costs. Hitler’s puppet Bulgarian governr 
creed this January that annual earnings may ex 
earnings of the preceding year by only 3 per 
Poland prices have soared to 500 per cent abo 
it nO wage increase has been author 
Polish 


veek only 80 per cent of what German worker 


war level, bi 


the contrary workers receive for a 


, 


1 


a forty-cight-hour weck. 


Working hours have been lengthened ev 


- ts; IT. rn > 114 + y ; ! 
Practically no time limit is set for forced lal 
\ Serv Young Norwegians, for 

¢ + ) ] 
conscripted for 1 ry « ruction work in 
Norway, have to toil « ity-seven and one-ha 
st in seven shif yf ve and one-half | 

, ; 
testing workers are thro 1 with being set 
1 | ’ . 

labor across the Finnish border. For privat 


too, Reich Commissioner Terbov 


— 

ae | 
rs) 
a 

an} 
- 
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= 
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1 


ers in the automobile and airplane factories arout 


refused overtime work during many months 


yielded when the Nazis began to pay for overtin 


canned food, otherwise unobtainable in starving F: 


Thus far the Nazis have dealt with the labor org 
tions in each occupied country separately and di 
natingly, several times changing their tactics. In D 
they have not interfered officially with the on 

: 


unions, which have nevertheless lost most of t 


gaining power and independence. In Norway th 


were tolerated for a time, while unsuccessful 
were made by the Quislings to gain control. A 5 
the invasion, however, many union officials were 
and last September, when workers’ discontent 
strike in Oslo, two union leaders were shot by 
squad and many others sentenced to long pris 
Odd Foss 


sect t 


of Quisling’s henchmen, was 
ian Federation of | 
thre 


camps immediately after 


id ot the Ni rwey 


Ip 
In Holland 


concentration 


many labor leaders were 


German 


vasion, and Reich Commissioner Scyss-Inquart apj 
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coauaat 1, } 
\ l Pat COLLIUMIIISSI r of the Dutch Fec fa- 
Unions. A year later the Christian Trade 
r »] mt | 1 + win the N vat » £ loer. 
ic diSO COMIpe ICG LU JOLIL Uile Nilé ICG ICUaCia 
; ‘ ‘ ° 
i result WaS a mass C€xOdus OF union mempers 
third remained in g f g. In reprisal 
inistration decreed Jan a 
; } | 
I ioymen D¢ { Silt } ad only 


he Nazified unions. 
l 1 ] ‘ _ ’ > y) 

e the central bodies of the union movement 

n dissolved, but local groups and regional fed 


till exist. On last January 1 the Vichy govern- 


rated a “lab r charter alot y th lines of 

corporative system, to which both Fre ind 
; 

rade unions ol ject {1 vigorously in a joint 


} 


occupied zone a group of labor rene- 


promoted a “French Labor Front” on the 
Nazi pattern. 
that the Nazi industrial war machine is be- 
iffer from a lack of man-power is seen in 
ive steps the Nazis have been forced to take 


their labor policy in the occupied countries 


a 
y expected voluntary cooperation, as in Bel- 

Holland, they have been forced to introduce 
tion of labor; where they intended to act in- 


through “natives,” as in Czecho-Slovakia, Lat- 
Norway, they have been forced to take over the 


1 


ns completely. Originally preferring to exert 


nomic pressure, they are now using more and 


» 


N EDITOR to whom I talked a few weeks ago 





| 
} 
i 


bout an article on Malta hinted that it might be 
tter to wait until the island fortress was con- 

and then write a kind of obituary. I think he ts 

wait a long time, and I say this as one who was 

nd brought up in Malta and knows that the 

1 of its fortifications is matched only by the 
ess of its people. After suffering more than 2,000 

fter taking the punishment of a greater weight 


s than has been dropped on any comparable 


the world, the island is still carrying on and still 


ick, not only defensively but offensively. 
¥s20) Napoleon called Malta “the strongest island 
rope.” In terms of modern warfare it has been 


1 by an Italian admiral as “an unsinkable air- 


iored on Italy's doorste p.” 





it he is! And how often has Italy in the past 


rs felt the sting of the British lane: 





which have 









ewer than 3 


members of t destroyed unions have been murders 
in the Bohemian Protectorate since Hitler's hangman 
H Var 1, K OVEer there 

Lhe Nazis themselves admit wer per capita ou 
put, but th SCI it to food { British air 
f ind similar “objective” causes. The French Mining 
Association reports that th verage ¢ t of coal ha 
( 1 12 per cent since the armistice—but it declined 
one-third more in the oc upic 1 zone, which its still c 


paratively better fed, than in the unoccupied area. Passive 


resistance, go-slow methods, applied both in the 


and in the conquered countries, probably damage th 


Nazi war effort more than spectacular acts of sabotage 


Underground papers, such as La Libération in France, 


Le Monde du Travail and L’Es poir in Belgium, Fri Fae- 


} 


bevegelse in Norway, Glos in Poland, support this labor 


resistance. 
The important question is, to what extent will the 


undeniable discontent and resistance of Europe's vast 


labor force actively contribute to Hitler’s downfall? 


Wishful thinking about spontaneous uprisings must be 
United Nations must take the initiative 


in loosening the grip of Hitler's terror upon his unwill- 


discounted: th« 


ing toilers. They must convince the workers of Europe 
that victory for the United Nations will bring social and 


economic security, and they must coordinate the under- 


ground opposition with military and political action from 


the outside. 


Unconquered Malta 


BY EDWIN BONICI 


hopped over from Malta to harass the airfields and har- 
bors of Sicily and Calabria, and to prey on the convoys 
carrying reinforcements and supplies to the Axis armies 
in Libya! But it is not only from the air that the island 
has hit the enemy hard. Its deep bays provide bases for 
submarines which carry on constant warfare against Axis 
warships and merchantmen. 

The first Italian attack on Malta came within twenty- 
four hours of Mussolini’s declaration of war in May, 
1940. Since then there have been few quict intervals, 
and sometimes there have been as many as fifteen alerts 
in a single day. The Axis fliers have had to pay an enor 
mous price. If they fly low enough to aim their bombs 
accurately they get caught in murderous ack-ack fire from 
batteries skilfully concealed all over the island and its 
small neighbor, Gozo. The concentration of anti-aircraft 


guns on Malta is perhaps the greatest in the world, and 


t 
the gunners, many of whom are Maltese volunteers, have 
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onstant practice developed a high degree of dists boasted loudly it would be quickly knocked t in 
ill. Nor are ground defenses the island's only retort the event of war. Some British experts at that t or 
rainst raiders, Spitfires shooting out of underground vocated the abandonment of Malta if war brok We 
hangars to give battle thousands of feet above the ground bolder counsels prevailed, and the modernizat: 
nt hundreds of enemy machines crashing into the island’s defenses was taken seriously in hand. T] f 
1. Time and again the Rome and Berlin radios hav idopted presupposed of course active French 
illy announced that Malta was knocked out. Th tion and a close link with the French stro 
\xis airmen who have to fly over Malta know better: Bizerte in Tunis. Since France fell, Malta has ha 
y say the experience is a foretaste of hell pend on its own resources supplemented by th to 
Just what damage the Axis bombs have caused on which fight their way through from Alexandria 
Malta 1s of course a military ret. We know that nu Malta's defenses against air attack have ag 
erous churches and many of the famous palaces of th igain demonstrated their effectiveness. Its 
ld Knights of Malta have been hit, and that thousands gainst an attack by sea have yet to meet a real 
f homes and business buildings have been destroyed. the Italian fleet has never ventured within th 
Our houses in Malta are built of massive squared stoncs mile range of its huge guns. Once, and once or Mu 
it from the local quarries, with floors of cement or July 27, 1941, the Italians attempted to force t] ily 
ymetimes of marble. They are designed to stand for into the harbor of Valetta with a fleet of E-boat t ght 
hundreds of years, but solid as they are, they cannot re ing eight smaller torpedo-carrying craft. It was an f 
ist high explo ives. They do, however, give protection tunity for which the native gunners of the Royal M areal 
igainst shell splinters, and since they have no wood in Artillery had been waiting. A simultaneous 1 t10) 
cir construction they do not invite incendiary bombs. bombing attack did not disturb the accuracy of their fir lian 
No complete figures of casualties among the civilian and in short order every one of the torpedo-car I 
ypulation, which numbers a little over 250,000, have blown out of the water and at least nine E-boat 10 
been published, but the losses are known to be heavy. destroyed. ngué 
[he worst month of those for which any details are There have been reports from time to time t 1S 
wailable was September of last year, when 350 persons Germans were assembling a huge fleet of troop 0) 
vere killed and 348 injured. In March of this year, when planes in Sicily, hoping to capture Malta as they r 
raids rose to a new peak, 230 deaths were reported. Crete. Perhaps they will still attempt this feat C 
The toll would have been far great r but for the splen- they do I fully expect they will experience a costl la 
lid underground shelters. Malta consists of solid rock of ure. Malta together with Gozo is only 122 squar t 
unique character. It is a kind of limestone which is easy in area and is almost entirely lacking in trees or id 
to work but turns to granite hardness after exposure to natural cover; so there would be little chance for par i : 
the air. Below ground there is a labyrinth of caves and chutists to descend and organize undisturbed. P: 
passages some of which date back to early Christian few of them would land at all, for the troop 
mes. Others were constructed during the Middle Ages, would make fine targets for the anti-aircraft g 
when Malta withstood more than one famous siege by and the men that did reach earth would find then 
e Turks. These caverns have been enlarged to provide tangled in a maze of stoutly held defenses and 
t place of safety for the whole population. Numerous on their way either to heaven or a prison camp 
openings make it possible to take cover rapidly and in- lo the traveler approaching from the sea Malta le 
ire good ventilation, and subterranean arms of the sea like a bare rock, but actually a considerable part 
Ip to solve the problem of sanitation. Underground, istind, and of Gozo as well, is cultivated, mo 
too, are natural bombproof storehouses where reserves sm.ll holdings. Many kinds of fruits and vegetables 
f food and munitions can be kept safe from the enemy's abundantly, and local vineyards supply a fair vn 
tructive fury na''e. The many bays provide good fishing, but t Noble 
Malta has been a British stronghold since 1800, when has interfered with the tuna catch and deprived ial 
landers, with the aid of the British fleet, rose islanders of a favorite dish. Most grain has to 
rainst the garrison left there by Napoleon on his way ported, as well as meat and butter. So far Malta | your 
» Egypt two years earlicr. It was formally annexed with gone hungry, for periodically the convoys hay th 
the consent of the Malt by the Treaty of Paris in through, though not without losses, bringing to t ire m 
$14, and since then 1 n one of the great bases sieged fortress not only food but the huge quan take 1 
» which British naval } r depends, The advent of munitions and gasoline necded for its continued dc! Ne je 
rplane led some peo; to believe the tsland had There is little danger of a water shortage such as af ns 
less as a fortified | lf litthe more than Hongkong and Singapore Possibly the main water Harb 
nty minutes by ar from the nearest Italian airfields, tem of the island has been damaged, but there at 





springs to fall back on, and most houses have big 
j ’ 








ind were made 


They fitted 1 t] nmunity without difh- 
oe ae 
nt d h until the Fascist gov- 
7 ; ] . 
Nn sy} natic a tion among Italians living 


lint has always thought that Malta, so near to 





ind so essential to the control of mare nostrum, 
to be part of the Fascist empire even though 
uly it has never been Italian. During the long 
its of Malta there was a close con- 
n between the island and the Papal court, and 
was the legal language. Under the British, Ital 
r enjoyed equality with English in the courts and 


} 


but a few years ago Maltese, always the main 


e of the people, was given legal and educational 
This decision provoked a fierce political contest, 
f the island’s two leading parties battling for the 
tion of Italian. The Fascists naturally made the 
of this opportunity to promote their propaganda, 
tense situation continued until the British govern- 


lecided to suspend the constitution and return the 


government in 1919—to the 


first granted self-g 


of a Crown Colony. This step aroused little 





EAR JIM: Your letter to me in last week's 
Nation entitled Words Are Triggers correctly 
quotes the statements for which Christians, 

and Jones have been indicted, and with your 
| restraint you even omitted what to me seem to be 
: of the most vicious of their utterances. The gist of 
letter is in your rhetorical question, “I ask you 
her you seriously hold that they [these statements } 
Just that. I 


tances: “Germany and Mr. Quisling are doing a 


mere expressions of ‘opinion alone.’ ” 


ob of liberating the Norwegians from the aggres- 
of England”; “The Japanese bombing of Pcarl 
Let me 


to say that the British are fighting 


ir was the proy er thing.’ ' ask you, Is it 


ld at be a crime 





tor freedom but to maintain their empire; that the 











has joined loyally in defer 
Malta 1s iw or 1 | 
ple ar rmin 1 never to surrender. re { 
sible for a large part of the island's det 
in addition many of them are in the British navy. Tl 
inds of others work in the dockyards and th | 
vhich has trained some of the finest mechanics 1n ¢] 
world. They showed their mettle when the aircraft car 


rier Illustrious limped into Valetta harbor after a tre 
mendous hammering from Axis divi 


three days she was patched up and able to sail safely to 


Sei I 
Alexandria under her own steam 
The he rol 


resistance of Malta was uniquely recog 


nized a few weeks ago when King George conferred on 


the whole population of the island the George medal, the 
highest British award for civilian gallantry. That has been 


a source of pride and satisfaction to the many Maltese 


who now live in the United States. And I am certain that 


my people at home, who have remained so steadfast un 
I i 

der fire, will be assured by this sign that they have not 

+] 


been forgotten and that, indeed, ie whole world ts 


watching them with admiration. 


Indictments Pull the > rigcers 
AN OPEN ANSWER TO JAMES N. ROSENBERG 


débacle in the Far East has been due to the fact that the 
British have not freed the natives; that the Russian 
armies—which have put up such a magnificent fight 
are interested not in freedom but in communism and t! 
rule of Stalin; that the Russians will come to terms with 
the Germans whenever they deem it wise? 

Yet the tendency and perhaps the purpose of any of 
statements would be to weaken this coun 


' } 1 
try s moral to discourage recruiting, to h¢ Ip tne ¢ 


~< 


In the event of indictment because of such statement 
a defendant in time of war is certain to be found guilty 


war men were convicted for saying that we 


should have a capital tax, that the war was impert iC, 
that the House of Morgan was saved by our f to 
the war. In such times all that the government needs ts 
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May 5 
people in the audience probably would be about « . 

rvice are sure to do the rest. divided between my prosecutors and my supporter 
Fortun rT r law the question of legality of they would become disunited, that their attention | 
not depend upon the general tendency be diverted from the one thing on which they all : 

of language but upon the question of whether the necessity of victory. 

is direct incitement to unlawful act. The I believe in the right of free speech, not only 

I 7 lrawn here, or you have an end of free ideal, but as a practical matter. I believe that dem 
ow 1, as Judge Cardozo once remarked, 1s the works. I beliceve—-and here we may differ—tl 


n ndition of nearly every other form of rationale of freedom applies particularly in t 
lor stress. Both of us today have one aim—victory 01 (The 
You refer to the Schenck decision, which merely held menace that threatens all freedom. For my part, | M 
must be considered in the background of our war effort will be hampered by suppression. 
1 is puntshable 1f it creates a “clear and We should not forget that criticism and 
Dt t danger” of unlawful conduct. As analyzed in a public opinion are essential to promote the best « 
recent case (Br1 v. United States). decided the day of our leaders. Not only this, but expression r 
r the outbr of this war, “the substantive evil must emotion. Those who feel strongly in dissent are f 
be extremely serious and the degree of immuinence ex- likely to act if they are permitted to talk. It is rat 
tremely high before utterances can be punished.” those who express themsclves are dangerous. Th« 
I like the little schoolgirl who, when a schoolmate est harm that results from suppressing a small num | 
said the Germans would win the war, answered, “Pfui!” extremists is that you keep millions of reasonabi O: 
The so-called seditious statements for which these men from expressing themselves. Further, it is better t : 
were indicted have now been publicized all over the open than underground propaganda. Finally, wh - 
ountry. Thus their propaganda, which originally reached let people alone, you do not have the fear, sus] : 
1 few people, has now, with whatever effect it might and hate that lead to amateur espionage of dinner J 
have, reached millions. Is it not fair to assume that we conversations and cause neighbor to watch n« a 
ire influenced not so much by fear of this propaganda —‘ The unity aroused in us by the dastardly Japanese « 
as by a desire to “get” the propagandists? Do I object on Pearl Harbor and the German declaration otf 
riously to th men going to jail? Far from it—but may be considerably disrupted if we begin to ss . 
of course that ts not th point. one another because of differing views. Of course, 
What is the effect of these prosecutions? The Nation, a free system we do not seem to have the unity c 
with a liberal tradition which has earned it the condem- di tatorship nation, but that 1s only because we hay 
nation of Martin Dies, proposed, and effectively, that the | speech, press, and assemblage. 
yz ronment put Social Justice out of business. The Neu But you say, let’s leave this to Francis Biddle, 
Masses is after the Chicago Tribune and Colonel Mc- who has the friendship, respect, and admiration of 
Cort Numerous complaints have been made against of us. I am thankful he is the Attorney Gencral 
the Daily News. Even the Saturday Evening Post is un- started out with the statement that the war broug! . 
2 Republic published a letter in which attack upon the principles of the Bill of Rights. “| ive 
r stated that the theory underlying Catholicism American must remember that the war we wage IB 
nditions its members toward fascism. Others say that is in defense of these principles. It therefore beh: tS, 
the J re lil to turn toward communism. The Irish us to guard most zealously these principles at hi : 
ire supporting British imperialism. Per- You yourself say, “Until months after Pearl H tl 
I particularly dislike the propaganda of Martin Biddle held to the position to which prior to th s 
I) even when it is approved by Hitler and Goebbels you and I adhered.” 
ld all of this bring us? Different groups have But do you have in mind that Biddle is a publi ol 
rent prejudi We would all be caviling at one cial, that our officials are subject to constant pr 
r | result would be to stir up resentment, that their natural desire is to promote national re 
f matters that are rela- and that they may well feel that where there ts Mj 
tively dor t. that would divert us from the one mendous public demand for suppression of viciou 
effort o1 t| ountry as a whole is united—the ion—a demand joined in even by reasonable n y 
yoursclf——the country is likely to be more unified 1! : 
At tl lof a talk at a forum the other night, one respond, at least to some extent, to that demand ‘ 
1 that my views were dangcrous and are likely to start with cases where public opinion a 
that I sh | thed in time of war. I stated that no to be behind them almost unanimously, and grad 7 
d t he and nee would like to as in the last war, to go farther as the hysteria inc : 
me in jail. I if t were donc, the Why the fear? The country is united as never | 
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Children in War Time 


BY EDNA BLUE 


the past five and a half years I have made a 


| 2 
7 } } 1 
. tine 
f tudy of European ch Idren adjusting them- 
: —— 
s to t new life into which they have been 


; 
r react to ngs and to separation 
I 
| 
If } rents May prove u ful to those who a! 
I 


} } try 
) ( ry 
Cag f 1A } , ' | 
l ra ee to i para 
I 
; , | } ' 
> | 5 l ) rien 1 i I ran } 
nknown rt ren 1 nan ny 
' . 2 , 
| 1 through bombardments 
‘ ‘ } tror ¢t t f 
| f { ( ( rs Who are [for ne Tirst 


enforced separation from his mother, for each 


a — rcaes 

nt ms fearsome when his mother is not there 
. LAar 

nim Onnaence. 


se fear is largely communicated to the child by 
1 child’s sense of security in a country at war be- 
It education. It is surprising how 
» children of calm parents are affected by sirens, 
guns, or all-clears. Women who develop sharp 
g bombardments, who pull their children 
ed and stand around trembling, quickly com- 


their nervousness to the child. The first ste p 


’ 


e, is to combat the panic of mothers by forming 
ent plans before the bombs strike. Once parcnts 


} 


yvinced that the responsibility of their children’s 


lren, and the nation’s morale is improved. 


the war maw tack { ' au tlame read 

Tie Var may last tor years, any plans mad for 
| 
l 





hostels for mothers and 


cemain. 


irity that comes from association with a mn 
t home or a nent bstitute hor Beir 
{feted t f1 lace to lestt 


\ 1 } ‘ ] 
wy on t ad ) i ' rey | 
} i 1 ? ' ‘ 
i i i Willi dl i y 
1 | 1 in orist la perfect « 
iro } But r livit ius ; nonths with an 
. ‘ ] ‘ . | 1 . 
vacuated nut y school I have come to eat my words 
O lren here, who are all between two and five years 
. 
of age, live in an almost perfect nurture They have 


tiful rooms to sleep in, excellent food, even in war 
time, and expert attention. And yet while they look 
healthy enough, they scem in some strange ways almost 
to go backward instead of forward. They return to baby 


} ] + | ' + ' + ’ 
ish habits and develop petulant d splays of temper 


I I ! 
which normally they would most probably have left 
) } I 
behind them, I am sure tt is because they are missing 


> 


ntial of personal love, which with all the 
good-will in the world, we cannot give to them. Once I 
would have said that a good institution was better than 
a poo: home. But I now say that almost the worst home 


is better than the most finely equipped institution 
) | 


Some semblance of family life must be retained 


The N ATI 


Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bur 
Labor, has said 
three major « 
being con- the American 
and Miss Anna a the production necded 


War Children. 


; 


War mat 


n realized 
arrangement 


week-end, even 


rson might IN PLACE of ; 
; 


constantly on their minds. ombing of To} 


tand what the war ts 


ir hair standing 


ELEANOR PATTERSON'S Washington Tsmes-H 
been using more space to discredit Drew Pearson and 
Allen than their column gets in the paper. In the 
pril 28 four columns were devoted to reprinting cri 


General MacArthur written by Pearson and Al 


Arthur, as Chief of Staff, drove the bonus marc 


i 


vital. But the trick backfired. Hundreds of 
° 1 


they believed tl 


MacArthur 


WHEN DR. GOEBBELS visited Prague recent! 


rf 


a 
railroad workers knew not only the exact mom« 
ee , 
arrival but all the details of a wild party that took 
the Proj iganda Minister 
1] ‘ the 
, no! POSSID all ove ne 
very rare. mon 3 p a 
' 
ill have to face 


( , int , < ee : : 
I encountered in {The $ pri € jor lhe De 4 wlen roc elite 


pr blems | y care ful Private A of Fort Brage, North Carolina, 


of | urope 5 children. army race relations, published « n April 25.] 





BOOKS and the ARTS 














petual censorio S 

’ herefore cannot act poli 1 

sister Ellie worships absolute notions of tragedy 

id therefore cannot paint truly. They are able 

sroper destinies only when they acknowledge 

idinous conditions of human nature and admit 
ht to their own selves and their own happiness. 


s Schmitt's first novel is serious and ambitious. Its 
r heavily obscures its merit, but if you stand well back 
it and manage to see through its verbiage and its lun 
you cannot help credit us with knowin; 
one thing, it is a relief that the author portrays insistence on Over 
; unhappy intellectuals with what the jacket blurb mation they eas sila 
y calls “respect and tenderness.” But more important ty aie the 
courageous perception on which the novel is based she goes 
sssness”’ and self-sacrifice are perhaps the two most ad : 


~ ids dre d and sto 
modern virtues, and contemporary novelists have scl maids ! and sto” 
| ' 


as simpie af 


there any patches of light 


I 
like th 


lared to bring them into question. In a world in which 


eems both uncertain in its nature and rare in its oc- 
it still appears to be indubitably virtuous to cons« 
m which little gain and possibly 


expecte 1. The conscience of t 


le class is obsessed with the ideal of selflessness ; 
s group morality always presents itself as a reproach for 
ss and as a desire give up everything for art, sci- 


ind humanity. It likes to have a quota of dedicated 


life and in its literature, and though it long ago 


its 
1 to suspect that there are “real reasons’’ behind, say, 
us fervor, it prefers to hold unquestionable the mo- 
yf secular dedication. 
it is certainly true, as Miss Schmitt sees, that behind 
Ifless action there lies self-seeking or self-justification 
f-destruction. This ambiguity of motive, this wse of 
n, is perhaps the special modern confusion. The love 
lanity generates its own pro! ems and its own vi es; 
ve of truth has its own insensibilities. Often, by hating 
oo much, as Burke said, we come to love men too little; 
ynvenient excuse for loving men too little is to hate 
To understand this does 
ition; it simply im- as Miss Schmitt's we inevital 
hat choice of the score pages our eyes learn 
y of one’s morality: nscious language—we want 
ineteenth 
SS can 
LIONEL THILLi? 





5418 The NATION 
] he Problem of Japan gan in the sixteenth century. There was a period of 
during the two and a half centuries of seclusion us 


DAN , : 
JAPAN. By Joseph Newman. L. B. Fiscl lokugawa rule, but the expansionist spirit was revive 
lishing Corporation. $2 of the nineteenth century under the ins; 
of the great nationalist philosopher Shoin Yoshida. I: 
e thinking has fallen more and more un 
Kinoaki Matsuo. na ninecre Unh-CCnmcury Nati 
V1 ind n l 4 ‘ “Gay Japanese nave a 
nystic: yf their mission to bring order and 
} 


I 
ORLD PROBLEM. By H. J. Timperley. The ; 
7 the rest of the world by means of the sword. 


ny. $1.75. _— 
It is evident that the psychological basis of Japat 


: : 
gression will not be des 


contrary, it is likely to be aggravated. Great care 


troyed by a military defeat 


dom, therefore, must be exercised in working out 
terms for the Pacific. As in the case of an individual 
eration must come from within; it cannot be impo 
without. But since the democratic forces within Japan 

perley points out that I 


on traordinarily feeble, Mr. Timperley | 


li y > 
Se “Sees will have to insist on certain safeguards to prevent 


W yunti fror . ) > _ rn 7 - 
, who 1 from once more seizing military supremacy in | 


J I 
orresponad- , . 
respond China will have to be strengthened by the 


aken 


tr 


= 
iINeWwman ! ; 1 | . 
N 1uria, Formosa, and all othe 


icture has contril | “ 


uted Japan. Korea should be restored to freedom, and 


* principles of aggression nese should be forced to cede the Marshall, Bonin, a 
sht for more than 2,600 island bases used in the attack on the West. 

concealed their aggres- This, Timperley readily admits, will be a bitter 
emocracies by elaborate Japan to swallow. But he would “sugarcoat’’ it by 


Ar ri _ 1 
American, pubdlic fig Japan free access to materials and even some 


1 
} riviere 


s in China provided Japan introduced a m« 


social reform and sought to readjust its distorted, i] 
© 


ure 101 . t | } 
ire. NOW economic system. It is doubtful whether the 


lowering of vill be effective, but it should 
increase Ol ipan’s international delinqu 
! 


is ON Our ability 


ystem of world law aft 


nen 
iV Gepew 
I 


rom without but mu 
f +] oo ; 1] ntrie 
of the people of all countries, 1 


, ' 
10 one has even sketche 


Negroes 


WRITINGS B 


expen i} Ameri 
he Met Restoration Nevro writing is from beginning to end pa 
have been terror American literature in derivation and tendet 
the 


nt. and intention. Such characteristics as 


that systematic raids cont 
the feeling for lege 


and the Philippines be of deep emotion and humor, 








ndard of 1. More than 100 of 
] pa CONS! OI i Cx i it NIStOry ind 
! 
ol lly ) s of Negro writin Th e po 
I ! 
| 1 
yns from no _ drama, and folk liter 
| | ] 
sen eCxXal pies Ol 1O | Ca W ny, a 
ral, and personal essays, but I | 1 best t 
ip! . nd : | the ( s ) 


ma s way from D 1W ‘cs Appeal 

Yr} 
| 1eri Do lass's | c to His Master’ of 
r IT. Wash ton’s co ro ng optimism, and 





, J > Etl O Liv ] ( ) o or tne 
the way are t plat = { ound rail 
Ci War, Recon yn, the ropper, the 

the illot box, the school, the union, the “new 
[his ca oves; and it eeds not only in 
r a history of t N » in his own words but in 
t on pattern of American lif Its value 
> tre 1s vitality it compresses and in the 


ding it communicates of a common heri 
th Negroes have pul lished more books of poetry 
ny other literary form, the poetry section is by far 
riest stretch of the route. The poets escape from 
5 into prot st, rhetort , Of decorum ; they know 
tO Say before they write, and consequently 


; 
they might transmit remains caged 


y want 
meaning 

them. A good deal of the more recent poetry 1s 
y watered Whitman, the prose catalogue that runs on 
It does not stand comparison, for instan e, with this 


rose folk tale, ‘“My heart beneath my knees 


ynesome \ y. 
1 printed as verse, “Iwo yusand years have went 
heir rusty ankles.’ I don’t mean to suggest that pocts 


of expression they sometimes try to eke out an emo 


‘y no longer really feel. That is perhaps why some 
lyrics have the ineffectiveness of the words of a song 
mut the music; the naturally lyrical poets still hear a 


1s they write but 





, , 
hat does not grow out of the wor 






ines them, thus dey riving the word 


ls of a direct rela 
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The Kernan Thesis 


DEFENSE WILL NOT WIN THE WAR. By Lieut 
Colonel W. F 
$1 50 


enant 


Kernan. Little, Brown and Company 


NOTED columnist was saying the other day that two 


parties 1 to I 1 ti 
nar if defen ] () ‘ } 1 ' 
pa ( icie! } e the ola 
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r ! 
onists and of { ted T 
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¢ + r ’ P ‘ \ 
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if serv 1 ’ yf f id of ' 
It marl ee See eee ee? arg ee ope ae 
L AblGIiAS Lily . ’ abiiqd Ail y i } tii] i vd On 


that might lead to defeat 


1 f ' 

The book was w ior } Oluict 
nor for the prot ds yf poll its al ; 
to military at 1 politica Lory a not more numero ri 

I ) 
detailed than is required to persuade tl] eneral r r, it 

1 1 1 1 1 7 
might be th rnt that th hook ho | he d isseqd a ws 
own avowed | Yet one Is that itt ht lJ 

. 
proved as | r instr on. There are even a few danve 
tet 

La } nA rn" P ry micles ' j 
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' 1 1" 
object of policy was avoidance of was Ihe peacefully 1 
i | 
cit | ) ronments wou | neitl fed te nor 


when he wrote that the Roman Empire owed its endurance 


to 1ts policy of never wa ing untith War became inevitabi 


until it was attacked. Rome, the adviser of 


' ‘3 
princes | ed out, always went out to mect rebellion 
nst its | e while that rebellion was still feel i 


, 
Colonel K one 1 igines, W Id have been to inva 

Germany and tnrow Hit] r. The lance-of po r poli y 
prevented o it It is in the brevity, one might say 
in the crudity, or the t ) that a certain danger resices 
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yument may Cause post-war trust to be re posed in A Disciple of Aristippus 


apparent. What is valuable, however, is the 
s tracing of the defensive outlook to the circumstances HOUSMAN, 1897-1936. By Grant Richards. Wit} 
nherent in an unfederated world. troduction by Mrs. E. W. Symons and Apper 
But such an analysis is insufficient, especially when it is G. B. A. Fletcher and Others. Oxford Universit 
followed by the mistaken argument contained in the chapter $4 


Mahan Was Wrong. The naval tradition of Britain and the : . 
ERE is Alfred Edward Housman as seen, fro 

United States is not necessarily connected with the rejection , ' 
, : to 1936, through the devoted if not unduly 

of offensive warfare. It is altogether sound to insist that ; ee 
ing eyes of his publisher, Grant Richards. In addit 

$ cannot preserve peace or of themselves achieve vi P - 4 
: own text Mr. Richards includes an introduction by 


people expect them to do so, trust , . y . 
eee. younger sister Katharine (Mrs. E. W. Symons), 


less an extravaganc Serre ' 
. iliustrations, and no fewer than ten appendices, 
i 


was believed in England that ‘“‘sea at a 
; ; I may be able.”’ writes Mrs Symons, “to set my 


uphold Western civilization unttl ; , 
memory free from erroneous conjectures by a defi: 


of time.”’ does one feel much force in the i? 


ment of the troubles that did nearly wreck his 


pter entitled The Staff Complex. At one point the au 


thor seems to be arguing that the capacity for initiative was 


beginning, and did permanently affect his future 

eats good and ill.’ These troubles, she thinks, had ni 

lost because true generalship had been crushed by the over ' ' . 

ak : do with any heart-breaking love affairs; they v 

development of staff work. Following Foch, the author Nee ; , - j 

S ; is : death of his mother on the poet's twelfth birthday, 

poses é/an to planning. But surely the staff work of the 1 7 ' ; 

I ' babl illusion with his early religious teachings 
not meager. It 1s probably voluminous - . ie ‘ 

I his failure, in 1881, in the Final Schools at Oxfor 


and, pr 


, 


hing is that its methods are adapted to the 


Symons has more to say of the effect of this failure 


“a ve 

1 by modern arms 
cna ; its cause; she imputes blame to her brother for lett 
gs me to the principal defect of the ; ; 
: ; ; . ; family down at a time of severe domestic crisis. S 
was not merely the desire for peace that gave : . oe i ; 
taandet 6 s not go so far as to call this failure in itself a per 
ensism”’ Lieutenant Colonel Kernan repeatedly = 
though she says that her brother ‘chose to be pe: 


1 


explains. He says, all too cursorily, that it was the vast human 


many opinions that he expressed,” but she does fi 
1915-18 cam igns that gave rise to defensive : r — : ) 
guilty of intellectual arrogance, negligence, and s 

TI nachine-gun |} paralyzed yvement and ft ; 
The machine-gun had paralyzed movement at Once mortified, he became obsessed with the deter 


| 
> wartare ; inous attrition. And when 1918 at last ' - : 
of warfare a rutt , id : to retrieve his academic disgrace; and thereafter, 


produced a successful offensive, the German surrender was penance or inoculation, gave himself to mortificati 

due to exhaus he previous collapse of the Balkans, and 3 _£ — - f 

I seed — ' pattern of his life. This somewhat oversimp!lifi 

the arrival of great American armies. With the technique of Symons’s thesis, of course: nobody could be quite as 
1915-18 the offense needed to be three times as strong as this makes him sound, and Mrs. Symons does alli 
lefense. That was the realization that vitiated British feasting, joking, and witty speech al which Alfred 

French military thinking. The democratic general staffs center. Some of her chance remarks are more pro 

1 in schools and learned nothing. The German staff than her main address: for instance, her quotation of 

overed new methods. The gasoline engine, correctly Huxley's “excessive repression of the sexual im; 

1, puts offense upon a level with defense. Lieutenant . . . to produce an excessive development of pride ar 
Colonel Kernan dwells much too briefly upon this question bition,”’ and her own comment that this observation 
of technique. There is no need to add that the author is fits the example on my brother.” 
well awa! f this. but it is still true that had he shown, as The material in the appendices may best be descr 


lie , ost vA a ‘ ‘ * “a 
lities would have done, that the various, both as to quality and interest. The “Maniliu 
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another blitz, his case for the cation is given in the original Latin, followed by, n 
ven stronger. Edmund Wilson’s fine English translation; there are 
lit 


' » tile satie > } : A 
contes hat he has tle patience with on Housman into Greek and Latin, and on Hou: 


called The Restoration of Strategy. Without a treated by English composers; there are a treatise on 


hlen > on ' . 
the problem, the suggestion man as a scholar and several articles of personal 
the best theate fr mounting an Mivasion tions (one could wish in these last that the poet's 
I, hile ma . : 
Finally, while author is a democrat, witticisras had been made the subject of definite « 


On the Danger: Warfare by Committee, rather than merely blissful allusion). The dates of 


1 
+} 


ist. His refer man’s poems are given again; this makes the 
} 


first World War, plots for they are given in the complete poems published 
1 merely to kee; in 1940 and in Laurence Housman’s recollections | 
are altogether too in 1938 by Scribner's. Of the a] proximately sevent 


Net al 
no one can be more political than your of appendix material, more than half consists of 


Nor is ability an invariable companion Professor G. B. A. Fletcher. Some of these, n 


‘hat IS nce led 1S intelligent politic il dealing with undoubted and probal le remin 
pencrals who have mastered modern Housman’s poetry, are interesting; some of them, 
RALPH BATES ample the listing of Housman’s words and usages no! 
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sts for permissions ind 
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n the Iyct f the fanc 
in the lists of the fancy ft 
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oods and wines ingested 





; or that excursion on the Continent. But the docu 





yressive; it throws a good deal of 





he visible aspects of Housman’s existence 





.ards’s argument, on the other hand, is concerned 






nvisible aspects of that existence. He contends that, 





in Ireland, there were no such; he would 





e with indecent speculation as to his friend's sexual 








1d indecent examination of his moral character. 


the two things are 





hards apparently believes that 
But is this really true? Might 


vert or repre ssed, and 


one not be a homo- 





still conduct one’s life with 





, , 
upright probity; or | as the 


or be perfectly normal, 





still commit the great refusal, the sin against 


Ghost? (And then, of course, one might be normal 





od. or perverse and wicked. ) Especiall ly when we are 
vith the character of an artist, a character Housman 
ever have admitted to himself save in the most 






seclusion, in ght when he struck his 





the deepest ni 






d to remember that the Muse is 
Victorian 


5 : 
the origin of 





one, we net 





‘rned with bourgeois 





notions 


tion of Housman’s art aside 





ane que 
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t cannot be left aside entirely—was Housman, as 





st, a failure or a success? This will no doubt sound 





ichards like a shocking qui but it de 


those vouchsafed by the 


stion to raise, 






a better answer than any of 
ts Mr 


ys. If we 





Richards gushes over or the detractors whom 






judge Housman only by what he did, we 





ord him a su ial.measure of success. Put in so 





tant 





rds, this may sound like a patronizing impuder 








ous lict; I have not space to unplity it hy : 
the false quality of mu h of the praise, the priev- 
n the description of his excellence. I might 





le to share 
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issing, that I have never been al 
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into brightness and 
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man left undone 


he could accept his Nunc Dimuttis with “the sense of havin 
i t ( ht real | of the 
f which is his d 1, of h jrawn 
i stri nt the finest music t C 
len it ] played it as it should be playe 
(Curious to tind these words of Henry James put in 
h of iracter supy 1 to bear some resemblance to 
Stevenson, whom Housman admired perhaps, beyond neces 


sity!) If we examine Housman in the light of these awful 


ruth, we shall find, I think, that he mortified not 


rays ot 


only the sinner but also the poet; that he averted disintegra 
tion by substituting induration; that, like Niobe, he turned, 
for his vanity. into tl tatue of stone he once admired 
“One must beware,” writes W. H. Auden, apropos of other 
ers, “lest humility turn into arrogance, as Housman’s 
did.” I take it this refers to something more than the super 
ficial arrogance of being standoffish or of whacking the 
pates of one’s fellow-inmates of the asylum at Cambridg 
Nor must Housman’s attitude be considered a Stoic on 


though many have seen in him an almost perfect exemplar 


’ 1 ? ! 4 1 
of Stoic principles. He himself knew better; he favored the 


Epicureans, not because he was a man addicted to pleasures 


of the palate but because he was a man to whom pleasure 


was the highest good, pleasure, that is, in the sense of fre: 

dom from pain. (But above the Epicureans he favored the 
Cyrenai whose leader, Ari tippus, held that true pleasure 
belongs only to him who f-controlled and master of 
himself.) Housman realized how burdensome a gift was 


- contrast, in the preface to “Last Poems,” “I can 


no longer expect to he revisited by the continuous excite 
ment under which in the early months of 1895 I wrote the 


greater part of my other book, nor indeed could I well 


sustain it if it came,” with Rilke’s sentence, ‘““The moment 


of inspiration must not be waited for but must be summoned 
ind seized.’” Housman, in disavowing Stoicism, knew that 


h more than a vulgar acceptance 


he knew that Stoicism insists on growth, 


Stoic principles require muc 
on living 


€ air 
Ol lifh., 
I 


in accordance with nature, knowing oneself, having an obli- 
gation to develop one’s powers to their uttermost limit. This 
growth he denied himself; his life was painful, but he 
froze to the pain, and with it froze his art. If, toward the 
i he heeded the voice of his daemon more clearly in life, 
he was by that time all but insensitive to its other demands: 

M I | ’ 

In tl I k V 

For t ( f men 

The fi the blow 

Must I show outright 

| | ’ le, 

Lhe halt in the night, 

At } ! 1) 

Must I « k t e lot 

a i ih 

* it 

It j 

It f , 
7 1s ] t] h l wl Ho | ( lutely refused to face ~ 
r oO f of cre ony, but the extension 
of creative vision; and died ipenitent. 
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Implements of War 


THE TOOLS OF WAR. By James R. Newman 
day, Doran and Company. $5. 


HE present war has produced a large number ¢ 


ers on military and naval matters who had no 


lar knowledge of their subject as recently as a ye 
These amateur militarists have contributed a good 
misinformation, though the best of them have also 
open-mindedness and absence of bias, a faculty for 
readable writing, and a freshness of viewpoint n« 
found in the professional military man. 

James Newman demonstrates both the good and 
qualities of the civilian turned military writer. Be 
put together the materials for this book he appare 
no connection with military affairs. This lack 
ground is revealed in numerous misstatements of fa 
plane carriers, he says, have a capacity of from 7: 
planes—actually only American carriers cafry so 
complement. The surface tonnage of the largest s 


in the world, Surcouf, is given as 4,300. As at 


fact, this is the submerged tonnage; the surface w 


less than 3,000 tons. Such errors are of minor imy 
but they are comparatively numerous. And occasior 
writer gives glib but historically incorrect explana 
more important matters. 

Despite these shortcomings ‘The Tools of W 
fine piece of work. The author has traced the evol 
the principal implements used in modern war on 
and in the air. His search for information has led 


directions, and he has compiled an adequate th 


exhaustive bibliography. Naturally, he has left out a 


deal in the long story of the development of man’s w 
but he has included the most valuable and interesti: 
He has done his best job in showing the growt! 
power, his poorest on the evolution of warships. His 
of present-day operations is excellent. 

Like many civilians he enjoys taking pot shots at 
conservatism and the frequent stupidity of military 


Here he is on extremely firm ground. The early dist 


such tools as the machine-gun, tank, and airplane s! 


professional militarists is notorious. A military i 


ment usually exists for a generation or even for a 
before it is adopted. Still, progress in military matt 


occur, and the side having the most imagination 


telligence in its military leadership is generally the 


An exception might be the Jast world war, which 
cided by exhaustion rather than brains. At that, 
war lasted six months longer, all the fundamental 
modern blitzkrieg would have been employed 
military thinking is so extremely slow, Mr. New 
justly skeptical of scare stories of mysterious and 


weapons developed exclusively by one side. 


Few recent military books have been more readab! 


“The Tools of War.” The style is sure to give the 
enjoyment to the average reader. Technical terms ar 
avoided or carefully explained, and numerous i! 

from recent 


many of them borrowed 


others prepared personally, are of great interest. 
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Pais By J. M. Connel Lonemans It Now more smooimnily, Dut 


$1 tially unchanged. It still belongs to the film indicates that the task of soil con 


nding Life Insurance. By Isadore type and has the characteristic merits of | servation is being successfully accom 


and Simon A. McAvoy. Crown — the best silent films. The commentary, plished, but it has no solution to offer 
rs. $2. which is spoken by Chaplin himself, for the prol lem of the machine. Mr 
Vere Angels. Some Aspects of Gov- jg ag propriately unobtrusive. The only Flaherty’s commentary is adequate to its 
t in a Democracy. By Jerome Frank. thing about it that is at all infelicitous purpose . . 
| 


is his habit of referring to himself as You would have to be very fond of 
“the little fellow.” The pathos of the animals to get much enjoyment out of 
character he has created is striking Alexander Korda’s version of Kipling’s 


enough, particularly in this story, not to “Jungle Book.’’ There are a few impres 






rd es need to be thus artificially underlined. sive shots in technicolor of a lion anc 


minor flaw in what is a panther; and Sabu, who impersonates 













Id 


ry of Ouakerism. By Elbert Rus- requirements. If there is anybody who with fire. But this is not enough to com 


eds to be convinced of the genius of pensate for an excessively silly story of 


ry A ? ' } 
i fe. By Alden Stevens. Charlie ¢ haplin, I can ¢ nly advise him 1 hunt for buried treasure, a great deal 
ae ~ ’ a) ° 1 
to go to see “The Gold Rush. of painful clowning by a group of 
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misunderstanding over Brian Donlevy, _ ture. It is, I hasten to add, qu 
loses their two children in a flood, and able Sibelius—enjoyable in the 
finally gives him up to a second wif Respighi’s “Fountains” and “P 
in the interest of his career. They meet enjoyable. The performance is 
ly at his deathbed, by which and excellently recorded. 
time he has become a Senator and Enjoyable in a different « 
erown a long white beard. The film is valdi’s lovely Concerto Gro: 
sul posed to imply something about No. 11 for strings. It has be 
American womanhood, but whatever the on records in the form of § 
is not a sufficient excuse performance of his arrangem 


rvbody. including the entire modern orchestra; now 
J} 


vo through. had in the more continent or 


P. H. RYE rangement of Siloti, of whi 
sounding performance of K« 


with the Boston Symphony Is « 


lhe 4“ } heme ] . * om : 
DUEL IAD recorded (Set 886, $2.63). A 
= ——— = day a conductor may record a 


_ — baer Shae tes > O Lect £ ae 
9 a ’ : . ance DY Ul String rcnestfé [ 
CHNABEL'S March 1939 recital at 2 2 ers 


) 
, - was written. 
Y. M. H. A. led me to speak of ae ae 
Moderately enjoyable aiso 
reated so com- nena ea : 
4 , nfamiliar Symphony No. ‘ 
right a shape / / 
a , > ) 1 minor = specime 
ta,” but that, ra 
ee } iydn symphonic form, wit 
distended the : : z 
ee g first movement and min 
movement of : j 
§ performance 1s f 
| corded the violins are a litt! 
mention tnis P : 
; bass booms a little, 
1 recording of 3 
53 which Schnabel made 


ro—a recording — , 
igle disc (18535. § 
: ms 
another unfamulitar piece, t 
“On the Shores of Soar 
; ; Strauss’s ““Aus Italien’’—« 
on, but a performance like the one P * 
, ‘ ond-rate Strauss, prettily m 
was heard at the Y. M. H. A. in °” paride, 
lush, well played by the Cl 


phony under Stock, and with 


not the marvelous 
er om 
> of the work that was heard 


Friends of Music series this 


1939. In the opening section of the slow 


movement Schnabel extends each dotted 


PF ah: hect > led in 
yf this orchestra recorded in 
quarter by an additional quarter, so that of thi “ence — 
' c \ Columbia did not equal in e' 
the measures are changed from threc- 


cording. the one of Enes 
quarter to four-quarter; and in lesser "COFC!NS, the one of En 


; . : ian Rhapsody—to say notht: 
sree this pretentious distension is nian Nhapso} O Say 


: -cordings, like >of S 
heard not only in other parts of the ‘COreings, Uke the one « 
major Symphony. And on anot 
a . - lic Q5 $105 licto fT 
lows. The first movement and finale, 4!S© (18511, $1.05) Victor « 
you are privileged to reje 


movement but in the scherzo that fol- 


however, are excellently played; and so 
: ¥ ee ae eee or 
take the set (888, $5.78) for what it Schuman s Festival Overture, 
. stic p1ec e, wel Ly 

s—a partial realization of the su- teri piece of tripe, I 


si 1 ° lation S tT v . Cit 
paaacton meee perb work; an interesting demonstration National Symphony under Ki 


40% off) 22 


—— ctor sue the recording of Schna- 
: , a , = 
performance of the wonderful B Festivals Orchestra under th 








the fact that great artists are not well recorded. 


ir imperfections are the faults of hus 
virtues. Take it—and ask performed by Les Disciples 
net, Marcelle Denya, and the 
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ccessarily perfect ones, and sometimes The beautiful Agnus Dei fr 
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art’s Mass in C minor is we 
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t f $ The Nation sonata, which was released in Eng- of Pelletier, and is excellently 
acription rate 0 ~), @ ive or 


ers a special 40 per cent reduced lat \r SO ago. (18512, $1.05). On another 
43 a year to all men now f r's featured orchestral set for (18496, $1.05) Bidu Sayao 
irmed forces who have a April ers a nev ording of Sibel- with “Deh vieni non tardar”’ 

> address in the United States ius’s Symphony No. 1 made by Or-_ art’s “Marriage of Figaro” ar 
Wales States peamenens mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra Nome” from Verdi's “Rigolet 


(Set 881. $ r] belius is not another (15602, $1.05) offer 
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Tchaikovsky ; it i ly Sibelius—which  felice’’ and “Parigi o cara” frot 


to the Men is to say Sibelius without the later re- ‘““Traviata,”” with Gigli as the 


finements of method, idiom, style, or- sobbing Italian tenor and ¢ 


in the Armed Forces chestration, the later skill in concealing the tremolo-ridden Italian soy 


the discontinuities in thought and struc- B. H. 





















fr. Rosenberg’s Rebuttal 


Mr. Hays thinks it “‘rare that 
express themselves dan- 
So in 1931 thous ( in 
: of mine—believers in d icy 
| iSK l em al H S 
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ent yn ip. They d { 
1end that words are weapotr 
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hich thinks that the Biddle 
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1at speech 
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{ rt ] ISTICE Black’s ad len lum 
Yecember’s five-to-four Bridges 


The danger, Justice Black tells 


of imminence extremely 


h this we need not quarrel 
rely remark that this opin 
inded down prior to Bataan, 
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t word. That tri! 
ken. Only last March 


Neu Ham f hire unani- 


tood that the right of fre 

is not an absolute’; that words 

by their very utterance... tend 
do not wear a 


4 that “resort to epithets or per 


ise 1s not opinion.” Does 
Liberties Union stick to com- 
e when it regards the shouts 
G. W. Christians that t President 


2 ‘good neck f 


1” his troops, as mere “opin 
e not the fect t s of the 


ibuse and incitement through 
which Hitler came to 
which Quislings betray 
ntrymen ? 

to Lincoln. Bitter as was 


( | War, none will gainsay our 
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( Lincoln y cl I 
July , for] 
tal » { s He } + 
‘ rs. B | 
act—t s ‘“witho f 
( 5 
of law’ wl 1 \ rous to 
the publi fety.”’ What would the Civil 
I ties Union have said in 1861? 
Biddl ( to Lincoln is a Mr 
Mi Does Bid put out dra 
er i 


ulifornia? Does h ispend the normal 
7 0 48 law No. H takes the 
ordinary O ( O presentment to 


oath of ofhce re 
“Must a government be too 
strong for the liberties of its own peo- 


ple or too } uintain its own 


Lin 


Fourth of 


existence?”” cried out oln’s an- 


July, 
the 


heart on that 


‘he tyrant of that dark year, 


— 


martyr of 1865, the beloved man who 


1 c 1 
had wiped out the blot of slavery, who 


had saved the Union and preserved our 


liberties, lay dead. The war had ended. 


no 


pointed by Lincoln himsclf—nulll ed 
the conviction of Milligan by a Lincoln 
Military Commission, and restored the 
Writ of Hal is Corpu 
Let the Civil Libe Union tal 
heart. The Bill of R ; is a tree well 
ro 1. Guarding it from tent cater 
pill rs Il no e it to wither 
TAMES N. ROSI BERS 


A Challenge to Franco 


Dear Sn In or yf your fr nt 1 “Ss 
vou ¢ 1 cop donshts out the 
wi jom o he President in naming 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes as am- 
ba ido tO spain Those of us who 


, 1 
known Profe 


ssor Hayes lf { fol- 


ing over the years had 


no such doubts. In any event your 
doubts should have been completely re 
S yy 1 by Pro sor Hayes S forthr rht 


leclaration of principles on April 25 at 
el Plaza in New York City 


The Nation must be moved 





s 
Mi \ to the protessors of his 
tory w ) diplomats Muissior 
| } ) d th late ! 1S 
for Dodd HENRY EPSTEIN 
Albany, N. Y., April 29 
The Laval Disaster 
Dear Sirs The 1™ licy of appeasineg 
Vi ly, OF we ki with well-known 
traitors, has led to the third great di 


r of our present time. The German 

ression ¥ the first: the Japanese 
t second nd now the Laval disaster 

A try innot control the seas 


force. It n only control the seas by 
h s. Our bases in the Pacifi 
ire lost. With the acquisition of the 


1 the Indian Ocean. To it ine that 
Darlan 1s not going to play Hitler's 
le li f nt is the height of folly 
Tomorro uur country will be an 
island rrounded by seas pra ti lly i 
the hands of the enemy. There may be 
ome hope if we stop t king, get rid of 
ur ip} y in t The ¢ t} nes 
ould be done at once: (1) Take 
Martinique, which today means a naval! 
tt nd the loss of precious ships 
M ique could have been taken with 
out the lo of a man a year ago 
(2) Take, or tr oO take, Madagascar 
hich would at least delay the action of 


po le for De Gaulle to defend the 
African territories if Dakar remains in 
{ hand of the (german 


Naturally, there is hope in the Rus 
} 

uation. But Hitler 

his back well with the Laval action, and 


} ' ] 
it has coverea 





Every 


given to Russia, and a 


we were caught mapping again. 


ond front must be opened if possi! le 


The ch of landing in France now 
' NT ' 
hit Norway may be bett r, 


bul here | am guessing. 
PETER 
April 23 


MARKHAM 


New York 


Evacuating American Citizens 


I was in San Francisco about 


Dear Sirs. 


the second of April and saw large no 
tices that all | ipanese aliens and citizens 
] ') 


<r , ; 
would have to leave on the followin 


Monday. My mind went back to similar 


notices that I saw posted in Germany 
s ie yc if 0 I O laut ny re rl Ons 
uinst tl lew 
Mor | V Ca l i my wil and I 
Vere a i to hel; S( O | Jay hese 
om their homes to the asse ling 
place on Van Ness A 1e. Our par- 
ncern was a family of nine, 
f | n ind children, th 


st a baby a few weeks old. These 


Ounee 
people had had a little cleaning busi- 
ness, which was being taken over by 


some friends. The government had pro 
vided storage for their car and the per- 
effects that they could not take 


When we 


onal 


with them. arrived at 


ANNA FREUD 
REPORTS 











\ monthly report on the psyci 
1 
rical reactions of children to war- 
t itor Pr red by Anna 
| P > 4 } lyst and 
Freud, 
i | r&b \ } 
{ 
| 
t 
' t 
' 
: 4 i} i ! iV per car 
i i vin oOupon is for 
uf convenicnce 
ORDER FORM 
' 
| , f ; f f nn ( n, tne 
j e ‘ j t New York, N Y 
j ! f na J ar . 
’ , A " 
| 
| 
; 
| ‘ 
! A 
| 
| A 





evacuation center we took their bundles 


out of our car, and the soldiers helped 
us pile the 


walk. The place, 


m in a great heap on the side 
a former automobile 
sales room, was filled with men, women, 
and children, those who were leaving 
and their friends who had come to see 
them off. It was an extremely orderly 
crowd, the soldiers were very kind, and 
the social workers saw that all went 
smoothly. Everyone had a tag with his 
mame and number, and the baggage 
had tags with corresponding numbers 

My wife busied herself with the chil- 
dren of our little family, and I walked 
round with a strange feeling that this 
be the America that I had 
fought for in 1918. And then I saw 
among the crowd an American Legion 


could not 


cap. Its wearer was pretty discouraged 
and a little bitter as he told me he had 
thought his service would entitle him to 
remain in his home, or at least to have 
an investigation of his loyalty. One 
other Legion member the night before 
had rented a room in a hotel and blown 
his brains out rather than be evacuated. 

This group was sent to a camp that 
had been hurriedly set up on the 
grounds of the Santa Anita race track 
near Los Angeles; they will be evacu- 
ated from there as soon as more perma- 
nent camps or positions can be found 
for them. Temporary crowded barracks 
are not the pleasantest place to live, 


though the exigencies of war might 
make this necessary for any of us; and 
it is a pretty grim job to evacuate our 
own citizens 


loct Y. M. C. A. 


aoctors, 
+; Armu arvre | We inicte 
tion Army workers, lawyers, ministers, 


students, teachers, nurses 


secretaries, Salva 


ind mostly just the simple people who 
want only a chance to make a modest 
t living 


hone: and, if need be, to serve 


unde r 


our common flag 

Disloyalty doubtless exists among the 
Japanese 
other citizens, but let us not consider 
olor of a man’s skin a test of his 


B. DUVENECK 


Americans as well as among 


FRANK 


Los Altos, Cal., April 20 


Wellesley Summer Institute 


Dear Sirs 
Sur er Institute for Social Procvress it 


In spite of everything the 


ided to go ahead and 
week's session, July 4 to 10, 
on “What We Can Do to Win the 
War and Prepare for Peace.” 

In open-forum sessions and small 


h iS de 


1} 1 


round tables war and post-war political 
and economic 
cussed under the leadership of such ex- 


Mordecai Ezekiel, economic 


problems will be dis- 


perts as 





The NATION 


adviser to the Secretary of Agricultyre 
Margaret Bondfield of the British Lah,. 
Party, and Henry Simon Bloch, of the 
staff of the Institute of Military Studies 
of the University of Chicago 

All interested in the preservation of 
long-term democratic values are invite 
to apply for membership regard 
age or previous schooling. For a f; 
program write to me at 22 Qual 
Place, Buffalo, New York. 

DOROTHY P. HILL, Diret: 

Wellesley, Mass., April 30 


CONTRIBUTORS 
CARLO SFORZA, Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at the close of the Firy 
World War, left public life after Mus. 
solini came to power. He now lives in 
this country. 


HEINZ SOFFNER, a political 
from Austria, was formerly an off 
of the Austrian 
unions and for two years served 
retary of the Federation of Austrian 
Emigrants in Paris. 


ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS, counsel 
for the American Civil Liberties Unior 
represented the defendants in 
Reichstag-fire trial and has been 
in many other important cases involv. 
ing violations of civil liberties. 


EDWIN BONICI is a native of Malt 


now living in New York. 





white-collar \ ers 


EDNA BLUE is executive chairmar 
the Foster Parents’ Plan for War ¢ 
dren, an organization which 

dren of all nations suffering f Nazi 


aggression. 


LIONEL TRILLING, assistant eS- 
sor of English at Columbia U 
is the author of ‘Matthew Arr 


H. P. LAZARUS contributes « nal 


reviews to The Nation. 
RALPH BATES, author of ‘I 
Field” and ‘The 
has recently published “The 
coverables and Other Stories,”” part of 
which appeared in The Nat: 


Fields of 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES, poet and crt 
is the author of a book of vers titled 
“Out of the Jewel.” 
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year $5; Two years $8; Three years $ A 2 
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$1. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
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to Labor Articles, Publie Affairs Inforr ation 
Service, Dramatic Index. Two weel and 
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